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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Story ror Boys anp Gime. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NEAR UNTO DEATH. 


| ghbeepebe I was abundantly able to take 

care of myself in the water, and even to 
doa little more than that, I was really afraid 
to approach Sim Gwynn, he struggled so vio- 
lently. I was satisfied, if I did so, that he 





would swamp me as well as himself. We were 
both floating down the stream with the current, 
and all the chances seemed to be against us. 

Sim had struggled till his strength was in a 
measure wasted. I saw that he was going 
down again, and though I feared it would cost 
me my own life, I decided to grapple with him. 
A couple of strokes with my arms brought me 
to him, and I seized him by the collar. The 
moment he was conscious of the presence of 
something near him, he began to struggle 
more violently than ever. He threw his arms 
tight around my body, and hugged me in what 
I thought would be the death-gripe. 

Vainly I tried to shake him off. The more I 
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labored, the closer he clung to me, as if fearful | 
that I should escape his grasp. I believed that | 
my last moment had come. I gave myself up 
in despair, and thought of Flora — what would 
become of her. I asked God to forgive all my 
sins — which seemed like a mountain to me in 
that awful moment. . 

I rested but an instant while these thoughts 
rushed through my brain. I felt myself going 
down. It was useless to do so, I felt; but I 
could not help making one more struggle for 
the boon of life. It would have been useless 
if a kind Providence had not come to my aid, 
for my strength was nearly exhausted, and I 
was utterly inadequate to the task of bearing 
up the heavy burden of my companion. 

My head struck against a log, one end of 
which had grounded on the shore, whiie the 
other projected out over the deep water of the 
stream. I clutched it, threw my arms around 
it, and hugged it as though it was the dearest 
friend on earth. I threw myself across it, so 
as to bring Sim's head out of the water, and 
waited to recover my wasted breath. Our 
united weight on the end of the log detached 
it from the shore, and we were again floating 
down the stream. I clung to my support; and 
such a sweet rest as that was I had never be- 
fore known. The life seemed to come back to 
me, and every breath of air I drew in wasa 
fountain of strength to my frame. 

Still Sim clung to me, and appeared not to 
know that there was anything else to sustain 
him. As my powers came back to me, I drew 
myself farther up on the log, and tried to re- 
lease my body from the gripe of my senseless 
companion. 

* Sim!” I shouted. 

He did not answer me. 
trembled at the thought. 
**Sim!” I cried again, louder than before. 

“Ugh!” said he, with a shudder that thrilled 
my frame. 

He was not dead, or even wholly uncon- 
scious. With one arm hugging the log, I 
tried with the other to release myself from 
his bearish gripe. 

** Let go of me, Sim!” I screamed to him. 

But he would not, or could not. After a des- 
perate effort, I succeeded in throwing one of 
my legs over the log; and, thus’ supported, I 
found myself better able to work efficiently. 
With a mighty struggle, I shook him off, and 
he would have gone to the bottom if I had not 
seized his hand as he threwit up. I placed his 
arm on the log, and he grappled with it as 
though it had been a monster threatening his 


Was he dead? I 





destruction. 
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After pausing a moment to rest, I pulled him 
farther up on the log. Then, for the first time, 
I felt safe. The battle had been fought, and 
won. I believed Sim had lost his senses. He 
was stupefied, rather than deprived of any 
actual power. It was the terror rather than 
any real injury which overcame him. I per- 
mitted him to remain quiet for a moment, to 
recover his breath. 

“Sim!” said I, when he began to look 
around him, and show some signs of return- 
ing reason. 

“Ugh! That's what I wanted to see you for, 
Buck,” gasped he. 

I could not laugh, though his wild stare and 
incoherent words were ludicrous. 

“You are safe now, Sim,” I added. 

* T’m dead — drownded.” 

“No, you are not. You are safe.” 

“No! AmI? Hookie!” 

I had: placed myself ‘astride the log, and was 
now in a comfortable position. I moved up to 
him, when I found it was safe toapproach him, 
and assisted him into an easierposture, Grad- 
ually I restored him to his former self, and 
finally assured him that he was still in the 
land of the living, where he might remain if 
he would only be reasonable. 

“* Where are we going to?” he asked. 

*¢ Down the river.” 

** Down to New Orleans?” 

“ Not yet, if you will behave like a man. 
Have a little pluck, Sim.” 

“T dassent!” replied he, with a shake of his 
frame. 

**Now ho.d on tight! I’m going to try to 
get ashore,” I called to him, as I saw that the 
current would carry us under the overhanging 
branch of a tree, which I could reach by mak- 
ing a strong effort. 

“ Don’t leave me, Buck!” pleaded he, in his 
terror. 

“TI won't leave you. Cling to the log,” 
I replied, as I jumped up, and succeeded in 
grasping the branch of tlie tree. 

I pulled it down till I got hold of a part 
strong enough to check the progress of the 
log; but the current was so swift that I was 
nearly dragged from it. By twining my legs 
around the log, I held on till its momentum 
was overcome; and then I had no difficulty in 
drawing it in till the end touched the shore. 
After much persuasion I induced Sim to work 
himself along the stick till he reached the dry 
land; for we had passed beyond the greatest 
depression in the swamp, where the stream did 
not cover the banks. . 

Eagerly he passed from the log to the bank, 
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and actually danced with joy when he found 
himself once more on the solid earth. 

“Hookie! hookie!” shouted he, opening 
his mouth from ear to ear, while his fat face 
lighted up with an expression of delight, like 
a baby with a new rattle. 

“ Are you going to let me go down stream, 
Sim?” I called to him, reproachfully, for he 
seemed to have more regard for his own safety 
than for mine. 

“ What shall I do?” he asked, blankly; and 
he appeared to have an idea that I could not 
possibly need any assistance from him. 

“Catch hold of the end of the log, and haul 
itup so that I can get ashore. If I let go the 
branch, the log will go down stream again.” 

Sim lifted the log, and hauled it far out of 
the water. He was as strong as an ox now, 
though he had been as weak as an infant a few 
moments before. I crawled up the stick, and 
went ashore. The moment I was fairly on the 
land, Sim threw his arms around my neck, and 
hugged me as though I had been his baby, 
blubbering in incoherent terms his gratitude 
and love. 

“Hold on, Sim! You have hugged me 
enough for one day,” said I, shaking him off. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted he. 

* Silence, Sim,” I added. 

I threw myself.on my knees, dripping with 
water as I was. 

“OQ Lord God, I thank thee for saving my 
life, and for saving Sim’s life. In my heart, I 
thank thee, O Lord. May it be a good lesson 
tohim and me. May we both try to be better 
boys, and obey thy holy law, as we have never 
done before.” 

Ihad never prayed before in my life, but I 
could not help it then. I felt that God had 
saved my life, and that I could not be so wicked 
as not to pray to him then. My heart was 
full of gratitude, and I felt the better for speak- 
ing it. 

I opened my eyes, and saw Sim kneeling be- 
fore me, very reverently, and I realized that he 
was as sincere as I was. He was not satisfied 
with hearing. He uttered a prayer himself, 
using nearly my own words. He finished, and 
both of us were silent for several minutes. 
However long I may live, I shall never forget 
the agony of that fearful moment, when, with 
Sim clinging to me, I felt myself going down, 
never to. come up; never to see the light of 
the blessed sun again; never more'to look into 
the eyes of my loving sister. The influence of 
that thrilling incident will go with me to the 
end of my days, andI am sure it has made me 
a better man. 





We walked through the swamp to the open 
prairie beyond, where the sun shone brightly. 
We took off our clothes, and wrung them out, 
and then lay in the sunshine to dry them. We 
talked of the event of the afternoon, and Sim, 
in his bungling speech, poured forth his grati- 
tude to me for saving his life. I staid there till 
it was time for me to go back to the house. 
My clothes were still wet, and I crept through 
the back entry up to my chamber and changed 
them. Squire Fishley was going home that 
day, and was to ride down to Riverport with 
me. 

Iwas sorry he was going, for during his 
visit our house seemed to be a paradise. Mrs. 
Fishley was all smiles, and never spoke a cross 
word, never snarled at Flora or atme. If the 
squire had been a steady boarder at his broth- 
er’s, I should have been content to cut my raft 
adrift, and let it go down the river without me. 
He was going home, and there would be a 
storm as soon as he departed. 

During the week of the senator’s stay, not a 
word was said about Miss Larrabee’s letter; 
and Ham appeared about the same as usual. 
I observed his movements with interest and 
curiosity. Sometimes I thought he was more 
troubled than was his habit. After the thrash¢ 
ing his father had given me, he seemed to be 
satisfied that I had been “ paid off,” and he 
was tolerably civil to me, though I concluded 
that he did not wish to have any more diffi- 
culty during the visit of the distinguished 
guest. 

After supper, with my passenger, I drove 
down to Riverport. On the way he talked 
very kindly to me, and gave me much good ad- 
vice. He counselled me to “seek the Lord,” 
who would give me strength to bear all my 
troubles. He told me he had spoken to his 
brother about me, but he was afraid he had 
done more harm than good, for the captain 
did not seem to like it that I had said anything 
to the guest about my ill usage. 

I bade him good by at the hotel, where he 
was to spend the night; and we parted the 
best of friends, with a promise on his part 
to do something for me in the future. After 
changing the mail-bags at the post-office, I 
went to several stores, and picked up various 
articles to furnish the house on the raft, in- 
cluding a small second-hand cook-stove, with 
eight feet of pipe, for which I paid four dol- 
lars, and a few dishes and some table ware. 

I succeeded in placing these things in the 
wheelbarrow, back of the barn, without detec- 
tion. Early in the morning Sim wheeled them 
down to the swamp. When I joined him after 
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breakfast, I found he had waded through the 
water to the branch, and brought up the small 
raft, upon which he had loaded the stove and 
other articles. Before noon that day, the out- 
side of the house was done, and the cook-stove 
put up. I went home to dinner as usual, that 
my absence might not be noticed. 

“Where have you been all the forenoon?” 
demanded Captain Fishley, in the most un- 
compromising of tones. 

The storm was brewing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHO ROBBED THE MAIL. 


“ HERE on airth have you been?” said 
Mrs. Fishley, chiming in with her 
husband; and if I had not realized before, I 
did now, that the squire had actually gone 
home. 
**T haven’t been a great ways,” I replied. 
As the fact of my absence, rather than where 


I had been, was the great grievance with my 


tyrants, I concluded not to tell them in what 
precise locality I had spent the forenoon. The 
old order of things was fully restored. It was 
snap, snarl, and growl. But I soon learned 
that there was something more than this. 
Captain Fishley and Ham both looked glum 
and savage; but they ate their dinner in 
silence. 

* Buck, I want you,” said the captain, ina 
very ugly tone, as I was going to the barn 
after dinner. ‘‘ Come into the store.” 

I followed him into the shop. He sat down 
behind the post-office counter, looked at me 
sternly, and then gazed at the floor. 

‘“*Where have you been to-day?” said he, 
after his gaze had vibrated for some time 
between me and the floor. 

“T haven't been far.” 

“ Buck, have you got any money?” he added, 
sharply, and putting the question as a home 
thrust at me. 

* Yes, sir, I have,” I replied, startled by the 
inquiry; for it was evident to me now that the 
storm was coming in the shape of a tempest. 

** How much have you got?” 

“T haven't got any of your money,” I an- 
swered. 

If Ham could rob the mail, it would not be a 
very hard step for him to take to rob his father’s 
pocket-book: and I began to think he had done 
so, charging the crime upon me. 

**] didn’t say you had got any of my money,” 
added Captain Fishley. ‘‘I asked you how 
much you had.” 


? 
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‘What do you want to know for?” 

‘* No matter what I want to know for. Why 
don’t you answer me?” ; 

“Because I don’t choose to answer you,” I 
replied, saucily. 

I felt innocent, and I could not tell him any- 
thing about my money without exposing his 
brother. He made a movement towards me, 
and I thought he was going to seize me by the 
collar. I jumped over the counter, for I had 
all my money in my pocket, and I did not care 
about being searched. 

* Come back here!” said he, savagely. 

*“*T am just as well here.” 

‘Will you tell me how much money you 
have got, or shall I send for the constable?” 
he continued. 

“You may send for the constable, if you 
like; but I haven’t any money that belongs to 
you, or anybody but myself.” 

“Yes, you have! You have been robbing 
the mail!” retorted my tyrant, fiercely. 

Robbing the mail! I saw through the mill- 
stone. The postmaster had heard from Miss 
Larrabee, or her brother, in regard to the 
missing letter, and I was accused of purloining 
it! No doubt Captain Fishley thought I was 
the robber. Probably Ham had charged the 
crime upon me, and his father was willing to 
believe him. 

“IT have not robbed the mail,” I replied, 
smartly. 

**Yes, you did; and I can prove it. You 
had better own it, and give back the money.” 

TI didn’t take the money.” 

‘¢ What’s the use to deny it, Buck?” said he, 
more mildly. ‘If you will own it, and give 
back the money, I will try and make it.as easy 
as I can for you.” 

“T tell you I didn’t take the money, and I 
won't own it when I didn’t do it.” 

“« Well, just as you like, Buck. If you won't 
give up the money, I shall have to hand you 
over to the constable, and see what he can do.” 

“You may hand me over to the constable-as 
much as you please. Neither he nor anybody 
else can make me own up to what I didn’t do.” 

“Why will you persist in saying you didn’t 
do it?” 

“Because I didn’t do it.” 

“T can prove it.” 

‘* Let’s see you prove it.” 

“You carry the mail to Riverport and back.” 

“‘T know it; but I don’t have any key to the 
bag.” 

“You know where the key is,” said he, ear 
nestly. “‘ This morning I had a letter from Miss 
Larrabee’s brother, saying that he sent his sis- 
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ter forty dollars, which must have come on 
before she left.” . 

“That don’t prove that I took it,” I inter- 
posed; for I wished to know what the trap was 
before I said anything about Ham. 

“Tt proves that the letter came. I’ve been 
down to Riverport this forenoon, and seen the 
postmaster there. He says the name was an 
odd one to him, and he distinctly remembers 
seeing it when he sorted the mail. I haven’t 
any doubt the letter came to this office.” 

“Nor I either,” 1 replied, glancing at Ham, 
who had taken position by his father’s side 
to hear what was said. 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded 
Captain Fishley, puzzled by my remark. . 

“You haven’t proved that I took the letter.” 

“It came here, but none of us sawit. The 
very night the mail containing that letter came 
in, you were seen counting money.” 

“Who saw me?” I asked. 

“Ham saw you — didn’t you, Ham?” replied 
the captain, appealing to his son. 

“Yes, I did. After I came home from Crof- 
ton’s, I put on my old rubbers, and went out to 
the barn after the lantern. I found Buck on 
the hay-loft, counting a roll of bank bills,” 
answered Ham, glibly. 

“How much was there?” asked the post- 
master. 

“T asked him how much he had, but he 
wouldn’t tell me,” replied Ham. ‘“ He said it 
was a little money that he had made on his 
own account.” 

“How did you make it, Buck?” 

“T made it honestly, and I did not steal it,” 
was the only safe answer I could give. 

Iconfess that it must have looked very bad 
forme; but I could not expose Squire Fishley, 
and my lips were sealed. 

“ How much did there appear to be, Ham?” 
continued Captain Fishley; andI must do him 
the justice to say that he now appeared to be 
only anxious to elicit the truth. 

“I don’t know. I thought there were five or 
six bills. It was a good deal of money for 
him to have, anyhow. I didn’t think much 
about it till since we found this letter was lost.” 

“Didn’t you, Ham Fishlew?” said I, looking 
him right in the eye. ‘You know very well 
that I didn’t take that letter.” 

“T know it!” repeated he, trying to bluster; 
but I saw that it was hard work. 

“Yes, you know it, if your father don’t.” 

“T don’t see who could have taken it, if he 
didn’t,” added Ham, turning to his father. 

“Don't you, Ham?” I shouted, in my ex- 
citement. 





** Of course he took it,” said the postmaster. 
“He isn’t willing to tell where he got that 
money, which he don’t deny having.” 

‘**T can’t tell where I got it, without injuring 
some one else; but I most solemnly declare 
that I did not steal it, nor take the letter.” 

“ That’s all in your eye,” said Ham. 

“It was all in my eye the night the mail 
was robbed,” I replied. ‘‘I didn’t do it; but I 
saw it done; and I know who did it, Ham 
Fishley.” 

‘“*Humph! I shouldn’t wonder if he meant 
to lay it to me, father! ” added Ham. 

* That’s just what I mean to do. I saw Ham 
take the money out of the envelope, and then 
burn the letter.” 

‘* Well, that’s a good one! ” said Ham, laugh- 
ing heartily; but his face was pale, and his 
laugh hollow. 

Captain Fishley looked at his son earnestly. 
Perhaps he saw the unrealness of his mirth. 
Ham was extravagant in his demonstrations, 
and so far overdid the matter, that even his 
father must have been troubled with a suspi- 
cion that all was. not right in relation to him. 

**Buck Bradford, you have a large sum of 
money about you,” said he. ‘* Have you not?” 

** No matter how much,” I answered. 

** You have forty dollars. Will you deny it?” 

“T will neither own nor deny it. I have 
nothing to say about it.” 

‘* Ham saw you have five or six bills. Now, 
you must tell me where you got that money, 
or I shall believe you robbed the mail.” 

‘**T shall not tell you,” I replied, firmly. ‘ If 
it was right for me to do so, I would; but it 
isn’t right, and I can’t.” 

“ That’s rich!” sneered Ham. “If you want 
any better evidence than that, you will have to 
send to Texas after it. His trying to lay it to 
me is the best proof I want.” 

‘“*Ham Fishley, you know that what I have 
said is true,” I continued, indignantly. ‘* You 
know that you opened that mail bag after you 
came home from Crofton’s, put the money in 
your pocket, and burned the letter.” 

‘Of course, that’s perfectly ridiculous,” said 
Ham, angrily. 

‘I’m tired of this jaw,” added Captain Fish- 
ley, in disgust. ‘‘ Buck, come round here.” 

, “Iknow what you want, and I think I won't 
do it,” I replied, leaving the store. 

‘Ham, go over to Stevens’s, and tell him 


‘I want to see him,” said my tyrant, coming to 


the door. 

Stevens was a constable. I was not anxious 
to see him. I went to the barn, and by a 
roundabout way reached the swamp. I need 
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hardly say that I was in great excitement and 
alarm. The constable was to be put upon my 
track; but I was not at all afraid that he would 
find me in the swamp, which for nearly half a 
mile had. three feet of water on the ground. 
He could not reach me at the raft without a 
boat. c 

I went to work upon the interior of the 
house, put up a partition to divide Flora’s 
room from the rest of the space, and built a 
bunk in her apartment. I had already rigged 
a steering oar, and at one end of the raft I had 
set up a mast, on which I intended to spread 
a square-sail for use when the wind was favor- 
able. I worked very hard all the afternoon, 
and kept Sim as busy as I was myself in saw- 
ing boards of the right length for the work. 

The raft was in condition to go down the 
river, though it was not yet finished. Iwas ready 
to start that very night if necessary. I was con- 
fident that I was to be persecuted, if not prose- 
cuted, for robbing the mail. As long as I could 
not explain where I obtained the money which 
Ham had unfortunately seen, I was not able to 
clear myself of the suspicion. Before I left 
the swamp, I concealed all my money, but a 
few dollars, in the hollow of a tree. 

I was not afraid of the constable. I deter- 
mined to go back to the house, and trust to 
my wits for safety. I went into the kitchen as 
usual, where Captain Fishley and his wife were 
just sitting down to supper. 

** Where have you been all the afternoon?” 
asked he, in a milder tone than I expected to 
hear him use. 

** Keeping out of the way of the constable,” 
I replied. 

**T don’t want to call the constable for you, 
but I shall if you don’t give up the money,” 
added Captain Fishley. 

**T haven’t got it. What I said about Ham 
was the truth.” 

‘The wicked wretch! ” gasped Mrs. Fishley. 
‘Why don’t you send for the constable?” 

Poor Flora had heard the story about me, 
and she trembled with apprehension. How I 
pitied her! 

**T will hand him over to Stevens to-morrow, 
if he don’t give up the money» efore that time,” 
added the captain. 

I was not permitted to go after the mail that 
night. The postmaster went himself, and his 
wife accompanied him to ‘‘ do some shopping,” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— Prato said that Socrates, a short time 
before his death, turned some of AZsop’s fables 
into verse. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHER-BOY, 
BY HARRY BOLINGBROKE. — 


KNOW that the readers of Our Boys axp 
Girts’ MAGAZINE will be interested and 
affected by the incident which I here relate to 
them of the brave and truly heroic conduct of 
a Newfoundland fisher-boy during the great 
tempest which raged on the Labrador coast 
on the gth of October last. In my opinion, 
the noble deed of this obscure child transcend 
even that of the famous boy who “ stood on 
the burning deck,” in obedience to the com- 
mand of his father; for it was an act that com- 
bined the wisdom of mature age with the sim- 
plicity of childhood. : 

Perhaps it may be as well to state that a 
great number of men with their families sail 
from Newfoundland every spring to prosecute 
the fishery on the bleak coast of Labrador; 
and after spending the summer in this arduous 
pursuit, they return about the first week of 
October. The voyage is always perilous, and 
many losses of life and property annually oc- 
cur. But the great and memorable hurricane 
of October last was by far the most fearful and 
destructive that was ever experienced on that 
coast. In many places the sea rose thirty feet 
higher than it had ever been known to do be- 
fore; and so irresistible were the billows, that 
the iron cliffs themselves were forced to give 
away, and gigantic rocks were torn from their 
beds and washed far up the beach. The hor 
rors of the tempest were further added to by 
drifts of blinding snow, rain, hail, and sleet. 

The vessels in the various harbors were al- 
ready laden and in readiness to sail, when the 
storm swept down upon them, and in a few 
hours thirty of them were driven on the rocks; 
fifteen hundred people were shipwrecked, and 
more than thirty perished in the waves or of 
cold and hunger. It must be remembered 
there are no towns or villages along this ter- 
rible shore — no refuge, and no help! In the 
darkness and storm these poor creatures were 
washed ashore, there to die or suffer the fear- 
ful agonies of hunger and exposure to cold 
until communiéation could be made with their 
native land. 

A vessel named the Renfrew, with a large 
number of men, women, and children on board. 
endeavored to ride out the hurricane; but at 
length she dragged her anchors, and was driven 
ashore. With great difficulty all on board were 
safely landed. Drenched with rain, blinded by 
the snow-drifts, shivering in the cutting blasts, 
they found themselves without food or shelter; 
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the nearest huts being five miles distant, and! not leave his helpless charge. And so the 


the intervening country little other than a bog. 

Night closed in as the last of the poor wretch- 
es was dragged ashore. Their only hope lay 
in endeavoring to reach the huts; and through 
the darkness and storm those who were able 
staggered along the pathless wilderness in 
search of shelter. Who can picture the hor- 
rors of that awful night of suffering! 

When the morning sun shone out, nineteen 
women and children lay dead along the shore. 
One woman was found dead, with her living 
infant clinging to her breast, and endeavoring 
to draw nourishment from her frozen bosom. 
The poor mother had stripped herself of her 
garments, wrapped them around her babe, and 
then, clasping it to her bosom so as to shelter 
the little creature from the blast, sunk into the 
death stupor. In the morning the unconscious 
babe looked up smiling into the faces of the 
suryivors; and the sight wrung tears from 
those who for the time ceased to think of their 
own escape and present peril. 

One group of children was found clasped in 
each other’s arms, sunk in mud to the knees, 
all frozen to death. 

During the darkness and the confusion of 
landing, four young children were separated 
from their parents, who sought for them in 
yain, and at length gave them up for lost. As 
they were wandering along, not knowing 
where to go, a boy of fourteen years of age 
encountered the poor little ones; and on learn- 
ing their deplorabl® plight, he resolved to do 
what he could to save their lives. 

He conducted them to a little mound, and 
made them lie down, locked in each other’s 
arms. He then set to work, with wonderful 
resolution, and collected all the moss he could 
find, piling it on them, layer after layer, till at 
length the piercing cold was partially excluded. 
Then, having fortunately discovered a frag- 
ment of a sail, he spread it over all, rolling 
stones on the extremities to keep it in its 
place. By hard toil he collected more moss, 
and increased the rude covering, until the 
poor little children ceased to cry with the bit- 
ter cold, and dropped into a slumber. 

Through all the long and dreary hours of 
that night of terror this heroic boy remained 
by these children, guarding them from the 
blast, replacing the moss that the wind would 
snatch away, and speaking words of cheer and 
hope whenever any of the little ones awoke. 
Most people would have considered they had 
done enough, and it was time to look out for 
themselves. He might have taken refuge in 
the huts, had he so chosen. But no; he would 





night wore on; and as the morning appeared, 
it found him still vigilantly guarding the little 
sleepers. 

As daylight increased, he turned his totter- 
ing footsteps towards the huts to look for aid. 
When half way, he met the parents of the miss- 
ing children coming out to search for their 
bodies. The boy told them where they were 
to be found, and passed on. 

On lifting the covering of moss, how did the 
parents’ hearts throb with joy when they found 
their children alive and refreshed with sleep! 
Clasping their dear ones in their arms, they 
hurried back to pour out their gratitude to the 
noble boy; but what was their grief and hor- 
ror to find stretched on the ground his lifeless 
body! Nature was exhausted after the fatigue 
and exposure of the night; and unable to reach 
the friendly shelter, he sank and expired. 

With the rest this young hero sleeps on the 
lonely and barren shores of Labrador, one of 
the most brilliant examples of pure, unselfish 
love in one so young that have ever been re- 
corded. 

I have been unable to ascertain the name of 
this gallant boy; but when, in after years, the 
tale of the awful hurricane of 1867 on the Lab- 
rador coast shall be told around the winter 
hearths of the fishermen, shall not this heroic 
deed be told also “‘for a memorial” of him? 
And shall it not awaken young hearts to sim- 
ilar deeds of self-sacrifice ? 

As I know all my readers will love this 
sainted child, I shall endeavor to find out his 
name, if possible, and tell you in some future 
number, that you may treasure it among the 
most precious of your remembrances. 


THE HIGH AND MIGHTY MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL COBDEN, AUTHOR 
OF “ BEssiz LOVELL.” . 


IV. THE TREATMENT OF GLORIOLUS 
IN HIS NATIVE CITY. 


HE return of Gloriolus excited general 

curiosity. Every one wanted toesee him; 
but he remained at home constantly, hidden 
from all eyes. 

But not long afterwards the city was plunged 
into mourning. The king lost his wife, and 
arrangements were immediately made for a 
magnificent funeral. The father of Gloriolus 
held an office that obliged him to attend the 
funeral, and he insisted upon it that his son 
also should be present on that occasion. Poor 
Gloriolus went, and there was no one there 
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whose appearance was more in harmony with 
afuneral. He did not raise his eyes from the 
ground, and his face and manner were most 
melancholy. Any one who was ignorant of 
what had befallen him might have said that 
no one in all the land, with the exception of 
the king, so sincerely mourned the loss of the 
queen. The great crowd seemed singularly in- 
different to what should have engrossed their 
attention. Every one appeared to be looking 
at Gloriolus, and no one could repress a smile. 
Indeed, many not’only smiled, but made sharp, 
pointed remarks at his expense. 

The king, overwhelmed with grief, neither 
saw nor heard anything of all that so amused 
the people until they were gathered around 
the grave. Gloriolus had hidden behind two 
halberdiers, who, though short, were quite tall 
enough to conceal him from the public gaze; 
but they were suddenly called away; and just 
then the king happened to glance in that di- 
rection, and spied Gloriolus. So surprising 
a sight powerfully affected the monarch, even 
at that solemn time, and he could not conceal 
his amusement. There was a nervous move- 


ment of his eyes and whole face, and a twitch- 
ing at the corners of his mouth; and bold ob- 
servers dared to say that he smiled. 


** Yes,” said they, after the funeral was over, 
‘the king himself, standing by his wife’s cof- 
fin, laughed when he saw Lord Gloriolus! ” 

And then they made sport of his name. 

“It is not at all suitable to him any more,” 
said one. 

Let us wait till the change is complete,” 
said another. ‘The time is not far off, per- 
haps, when we can call him Mr. Diminutive.” 

All were sure that the giant had been pun- 
ished for his pride by some genius, and that 
the genius would not leave his work half done, 
but carry it on until there was little or noth- 
ing left of Gloriolus. 

But while everybody was manifesting the 
most fiendish joy, there was one who sincere- 
ly pitied Gloriolus — the beautiful and good 
Melila. She, more than all others, might have 
rejoiced in his affliction if she had been vin- 
dictive. 

When Gloriolus was in his glory as a giant, 
she had dared to dream of him. Her kind, 
tender manner towards lim revealed to him the 
truth; but, although she was a most majestic 
.beauty, he ‘could not,” he said, “think of 
marrying a woman who would look so small 
by his side.” A wife of colossal size was ne- 
cessary to satisfy his ambitidn. 

‘If she were only a foot taller, she would 
be just the wife for me,” he said to his mother, 
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in his palmy days; but now that he had 
dwindled into insignificance, she seemed to 
him the very one — so full of kindness and 
compassion was she — to meet his need. 

“Tf I were only sure,” said he to himself, 
‘that I should grow no shorter, but remain as 
unchanged in person as I am in heart, I would 
throw myself at Melila’s feet, ask pardon for 
all my past coldness, and tell the story of my 
love.” 

While he was thus dreaming of Melila in a 
retired grove, he came: suddenly upon her; 
and observing that he did not excite a smile, 
he said to her, — 

“Dear Melila, you never laugh when you 
see me, as others do.” 

“T cannot laugh at anything that afflicts 
you, my lord,” replied Melila; “and I am 
sorry indeed that you are so overwhelmed by 
the change in yourself, for you have only be- 
come what I have always wanted you to be.” 

The conversation thus begun, Gloriolus and 
Melila continued to talk freely as they walked 
side by side in the grove. 

“ This is the first time I have ever congrat- 
ulated myself upon the great change wrought 
in me,” said Gloriolus. ‘I see that your hand 
can now reach mine, and you can lean on my 
arm, which is something you have never be- 
fore been able to do; and I can assure you that 
it is a new pleasure to me.” 

No better matched couple could have been 
found, for Gloriolus “¥ only about a half 
head taller than Melila.” But new trouble was 
in store for him, although, as he walked in the 
grove, with Melila by his side, he seemed per- 
fectly happy. 

She too appeared happy, and was evidently 
waiting to hear from Gloriolus the story of his 
love. And he was not slow to tell it; but he 
would not hide from Melila his fears for the 
future, and told her that if she condescended 
to regard his suit with favor, he would like, if 
possible, to satisfy himself, before concluding 
the marriage, that the fairy had relented, and 
would cease to persecute him. 

““T have long loved you,” responded Melila, 
with great sweetness; ‘“‘and I think that love 
ought not to look with anxiety into the future, 
and brood over what may never happen. A 
woman who gives a man her heart should not 
stop to think that her lover may possibly be- 
come lame or blind, or that some terrible sick- 
ness may disfigure him. Who knows but my 
devotion to you may appease the fairy? and 
you certainly will love me the more for it.” 

So frankly and warmly had Melila expressed 
herself, that nothing more was necessary than 
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to gain the consent of the parents of Glori- 
olus; and this was easily obtained. 

As to Melila, she had no father and mother 
to consult. She was an orphan, and her guar- 
dian had no other will than hers. 

The parents of Gloriolus looked hopefully 
forward to his union with Melila. 

* Marriage is always a turning-point in a 
man’s life,” said his father. ‘It generally de- 
termines his position; and it may be that it 
will reveal the fact that our Gloriolus is to 
grow no shorter.” 

“ Ah, and it may be,” said the mother, * that 
the pleadings of a wife will influence the fairy 
as the pleadings of a mother cannot. We will 
see.” 

The public had a great deal to say about the 
prospective marriage; and it was generally 
thought that Melila would take a very unwise 
and hazardous step if she married a man who, 
as everybody could see, was growing shorter 
and shorter. They said that it would end in 
her having a husband who would be nothing 
more than a@ ¢hinking atom. She heard all 
that was said; but, full of hope for the future, 
she dared to show herself in public, leaning 
on the arm of her betrothed. He was, how- 
ever, still a fine-looking man; but another 
month made him shorter; for, although it was 


the month of his marriage, — the honeymoon, 
—and friends had hoped that the fairy would 
show herself kind, it was as fatal to him as 
past months had been; and there was a very 
apparent change in him before the month was 


gone. It was evident that he declined more 
rapidly every month, and that his trouble 
would make frightful progress in the future, 
for he had grown shorter from month to 
month, and was now no taller than a child. 

Poor Gloriolus! the shorter he grew, the 
sadder he became; and although he did not 
show his grief in fiery outbursts, as in the first 
months of his decline, it was none the less 
dreadful; for he settled down into a melan- 
choly from which nothing could arouse him. 

Melila’s beauty and freshness were, in a cer- 
tain sense, an aggravation of his troubles; for 
as people always compare themselves with 
others, and thus rise or fall in their own es- 
teem, so he compared himself with his wife; 
and as he grew shorter, she appeared to him 
taller. Yes, he actually fancied that she grew 
taller; and he knew, as all did who were with 
her daily, that she grew more kind and tender. 
But all the alleviations of his misery were in- 
sufficient to give him true cheerfulness; and 
when he was at last reduced to the size of a 
boy of three or four years of age, he hid him- 
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self in perfect retirement. and refused to see 
any one but Melila and his mother. 

He had become a most sad spectacle; but 
Melila still retained her cheerfulness as well 
as tenderness, and one day she .said to him, 
with a pleasant, hopeful manner, — 

‘“* My little husband, you are as dear to me 
as you ever were; and if you are not anxious 
to please other women,— and I'm sure you 
are not,— don’t grieve so much over your 
troubles.” 

But in spite of all she said and did to con- 
sole her husband, Melila herself, after a time, 
grew serious and sad; for Gloriolus*had be- 
come so small that he continually excited her 
compassion. There was still something of the 
expression of a man in his little face, and he 
had a beard, but in all other respects he looked 
like a child. But he had not yet reached the 
climax of his sufferings. A few days later, 
and he whose majestic form had once chained 
all eyes was nothing but a poor dwarf, and 
though still well formed, was perfectly ridicu- 
lous in appearance, for he was hardly two 
feet high. 

At last he said to his mother, with a voice 
that had become shrill and strange, — 

**-You had better get out my cradle, mother, 
and have it in readiness for me. It won’t be 
long now before it will be the only bed I shall 
need.” 

'* Be patient, my son; be patient,” replied 
his mother. ‘‘ Let us hope that your troubles 
will not reach that point.” 

*“*¢Not reach that point?’ O, mother, I 
hope, now that they have gone so far, they 
will never stop till they have turned me to 
dust. May the time speedily come when my 
poor, weary spirit will no longer lodge in this 
little body where the fairy still compels me to 
stay. O, I cannot endure to live and be a 
grief and burden to such faithful friends as 
you and Melila.” 

‘“*Why, dear friend,” said his wife, — her 
true womanly tenderness had led her to drop 
the name of Gloriolus, — ‘‘ do not call your- 
self a burden, but allow us to devote ourselves 
to you; for do you not know that a woman 
counts it her chief joy to be devoted to another, 
and to live for him? If you could only be 
happy, we could be happy with you.” 

This warm, unselfish love, so fully and frank- 
ly expressed, was balm to the wounded heart 
of poor Gloriolus; but if he had known what 
men said about him, and how the foolish 
world ill-treated his wife, his grief and indig- 
nation would have been beyond all bounds. 
Slanderous, wicked tongues were busy with 
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him, and with Melila too. Indeed, they 
seemed to vie with each other in evil speaking. 

‘*She don’t dare to show her husband any 
more,” said one. 

“* She keeps him under lock and key for fear 
he’ll be lost,” said another. 

** Yesterday she was dreadfully frightened,” 
added a third; “for she thought he would 
surely be eaten up by the cat. The little fel- 
low was in the cat’s claws when she found 
him; and she could hardly tear him away.” 

** Ah,” said a man six feet high, with a con- 
sequential, solemn manner, “it is some time 
since any one has seen Gloriolus; but when I 
saw him last, I said, That is the Punishment of 
pride.” 

** Yes, you did, and you were glad to say it, 
O man of great solemnity of countenance, but 
of small goodness,” replied a strange-looking 
being, who just then shot by, and seemed to 
vanish into the air. But no one else saw him, 
and the idlers and busybodies continued to talk. 

‘*O, how lonely the poor little man must be, 


shut up as he is all the time!” remarked one- 


of them. 

“*Shut up?’ Pshaw!” replied another; 
‘just as if the house wasn’t big enough for 
him! Besides, don’t you know that his wife 
often takes him out walking? It’s true no one 
suspects it, for she puts him in her pocket; but 
as soon as she gets him into a safe place, — 
that is, where no one can see him, — she takes 
him out, and lets him play.” 

Melila knew very well that she was not 
spared, for some of this unpleasant raillery 
had reached her ears; and wherever she went 
she saw irony in all eyes; but she maintained 
her dignity and serenity, and continued to 
treat everybody with her usual sweetness. To 
her husband she remained the same, and for- 
got nothing that could in any way lessen his 
humiliation or save him new mortification. 
That he might not be exposed to the gaze of 
others, she ordered for him, from time to time, 
such clothes and shoes as his changing height 
demanded, and neither tailors nor shoemakers 
were admitted into his presence. When they 
brought the clothes or shoes that had been 
ordered, and asked for him, she would say 
that he was asleep, or that he was sick; and 
thus she saved him much painful criticism. 
But these excuses were not received with the 
credulity she expected, for the curious gener- 
ally see through all disguises. 

Finally, it was rumored that Gloriolus had 
become so very small that he was no longer 
willing to let even his mother or his wife see 
him. 
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**He lives in a cupboard,” said one of the 
gossipers. ‘ He has made a room in it suited 
to his height, and his wife does all she can for 
him without seeing him. Poor woman! she 
goes and sits down by the cupboard, and her 
husband looks at her through the little win- 
dows he has made in the door; and they say 
that the smaller he. grows, the more he loves 
her.” 

But this was only the idle talk of the unfeel- 
ing and those who took delight in triumphing 
over one who had once been famous for his 
dignified, commanding presence. : 

Gloriolus lived in no cupboard, but in a 
large house; and yet a cupboard would have 
been nearly large enough for him. Every 
added month made him still smaller; and one 
day, not long before his expected death, he 
said to Melila, — 

‘Think of me as I was in the past, and not 
as Iam now. Recall your Gloriolus as he was 
at the happy time of our marriage, Melila; 
and forget what he is to-day. And O, remet- 
ber, as long as you live, that I learned, through 
suffering, the folly of carrying myself loftily, 
and exalting myself above other men. My 
life is, no doubt, drawing to a close. Time 
will soon have worn away all that is now left 
of my poor body; but I comfort myself with 
the thought that I have been made better. If 
Ihad my life to live over again, I would, by 
kindness and condescension, win all men; and 
I would be the truest and best friend of the 
poor and lowly.” 

Melila’s tears flowed fast as Gloriolus con- 
tinued, — 

“‘T shall soon be gone; and now. while | 
can, I want to give you a few directions; and I 
know you will most faithfully follow them. 
Burn the little that will be left of me upona 
funeral. pile, and have a small black marble 
urn ready to receive my ashes, an urn so small 
that you can hold it in your hand; and on it 
let there be engraved these lines : — 


Hid in this little urn there lies 

A man by punishment made wise; 
A man he was of monstrous pride, 
But over it he wept and sighed; 
And at the last he grew to be 

A man of much humility.” 


Exhausted with the effort he had made, 
Gloriolus retired to his cradle bed in the cup- 
board, — for he had at last sought refuge in 
a cupboard, — but Melila sat up to mourn and 
weep over all the sorrow and loss that pride 
had brought to the man whom, above all oth- 
ers, she loved. 
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“J remember him in his greatness,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘and even love cannot blind 
my eyes to the truth that he walked most 
proudly among men. But O,I never dreamed 
he could come to this, and that my eyes would 
ever behold the pitiful sight I daily see.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE.’ 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


, BEAR-HUNTING IN SUMMER. 


OT many years after this adventure I vis- 
ited the same locality for the purpose of 
deer-hunting. My friend George —— was to 
act as guide, and we were to start on the next 
day for the forests on the Machias River. The 
next morning I went to the house of the hunt- 
er, and found him quite angry because a bear 
had frightened and chased some of his sheep. 
‘“‘ This bear,” said George, ‘‘ is a shy old fel- 
low, and he evades all my attempts to capture 
him. Now and then he will come down from 
the distant hills and steal a sheep or two, and 
then run off, and come no more for a long 
time. I have set a steel-trap close by, and we 
will defer our deer-hunt until to-morrow, in 
hopes that we may catch him to-night.” 

I remained at the house of the hunter, and 
was awaked at midnight by a strange sound in 
the woods not far away. I awoke George, 
who opened the door and listened attentively. 

“Yes!” exclaimed he, joyfully, ‘‘we have 
caught the bear this time; and as soon as day- 
light appears we will go and shoot him.” 

At the first glimmer of dawn I called out to 
the hunter, and taking our rifles we proceeded 
towards the place where the trap was set. All 
was still, save the numerous birds who filled 
the air with their melodious songs. 

“Tt isenot strange,” said George; ‘for the 
old rascal is very cunning; and he is probably 
keeping still for fear of attracting some one.” 

We had now approached to within a few 
rods of the trap, when an enormous black 
bear sprang up and growled fiercely at us. 
He was still held by the trap, which had 
caught.him by the fore paw. The birch trees 
which were within his reach, and which were 
four or five inches in diameter, were torn into 
withes by the strong claws of the bear as he 
had struggled to escape. The ferocious as- 
pect of the animal, the exhibition of his enor- 
mous strength, made me tremble a little; and 
when the hunter asked me if I could surely 
put a ball through his brain, I answered no. — 





“All right,” said George; ‘I will fire at 
him; but you must be ready to kill him if I 
miss, for he may break away and dash at us.” 

The hunter raised his rifle calmly, and took 
deliberate aim at the monster, not fifty feet 
distant. The bear raised himself to his full 
height, and his eyes twinkled with rage as he 
watched our motions. All at once he became 
quiet, and stood still. Then the rifle flashed, 
and the giant form of the wild beast sank 
down among the leaves, motionless and life- 
less. The fatal ball had struck him in the ear, 
and, piercing the base of the brain, had de- 
stroyed life in an instant. The bear proved to 
be one of the very largest of its species, and 
weighed several hundred pounds. 

These animals are remarkable for their fond- 
ness for their young; and no danger can sep- 
arate the mother from her little ones. We 
have known instances when the mother has 
been killed, and the little cubs have fondled and 
caressed the dead body of their mother so af- 
fectingly as to move the stern hunters to tears. 
The little cubs, when captured young, may be 
easily tamed, and become very docile. But the 
little rascals seldom live to grow up, unless 
they are carefully watched, since they are so 
full of mischief and fun. They will stuff them- 
selves to death if they can find a plenty of the 
food they fancy; and as they are eternally 
climbing about the house, they meet with ac- 
cidents, which frequently terminate in death, 
Most of these pets of our acquaintance have 
met with tragic ends. 

We remember a very comical bear that be- 
longed to Mr. Hammond, and amused with his 
tricks the mirth-loving people of Paris, in Ox- 
ford County, many years ago. He was cap- 
tured when a little cub, and was brought up 
by hand as one of the family. He claimed the 
warmest place on the hearth-stone, and nes- 
tled in cold weather with the dogs before the 
fire. None of the pet animals about the farm 
were tamer than he; and none loved better to 
climb up into his master’s lap and receive his 
caress, or understood the whims of his mis- 
tress when begging for a choice morsel. His 
serious countenance always gave great effect 
to his antics; and he seemed to understand 
when he caused a laugh among the household. 
As he was of a prying disposition, and forever 
peeping into every hole, the family were 
obliged to lock up everything, even the closets 
where they kept their clothing. When he took 
it into his head to make up a nest, it was all 
the same to him whether the articles he heaped 
together were woollen or fur, cotton or silk. 


| If a hen, cackled when the egg was laid, Mr. 
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Bear understood it as well as any of the fam- 
ily or the feathered tribe; and if he was not 
prevented, he would find it and suck it before 
the cackling fowl had ceased her song. 

One Sunday the family went to church, and 
left the bear aloneat home. Bruin improved 
the opportunity, and rummaged all over the 
house in search of fun or something to eat. 


Unfortunately the good housewife had left the |, 


cellar door unlocked and ajar; and it was not 
long before the bear discovered it and crept 
down the stairs. Once down in the cellar, he 
espied the molasses barrel; and if there was 
anything in the house he was excessively fond 
of, it was molasses or honey. Bruin pawed 
over the barrel, licked the tightly-driven bung, 
and was about abandoning it in despair, when 
he espied the spile. Grasping it with his 
strong teeth, he easily withdrew it, and out 
came the thick molasses in a steady stream, to 
the great delight of the bear, who clapped his 
mouth to the hole, and sucked away with 
grunts of self-satisfaction. 

The molasses still flowed, and still the bear 
kept his mouth to the orifice, pausing now and 
then to take a long breath. At length he was 
full; his stomach could hold no more; yet his 
appetite was not satisfied. He squatted on his 
haunches and viewed the still running stream 
with disgust, to think that the supply was so 
abundant, and that, alas! he could hold no 
more! The molasses had now run out in 
large quantity, and had formed a great pool 
on the floor; but Bruin dove into it, and 
rolled himself a thousand times in the thick 
fluid, until his shaggy coat was covered, from 
his nose to his tail, with molasses, dirt, and 
gravel stones! 

There he lay in the sweet pool, the picture 
of self-satisfaction, as cats roll and tumble in a 
field of the catnip herb. All at once Mr. Bear 
became sick at the stomach! and it was a new 
sensation to hith — something he had never 
felt before. As he grew worse, he thought 
of his master and mistress, and so crept up 
stairs to ask for their consolation; but they had 
not returned from church. Then he crawled 
up another story, and got into the girls’ bed, 
drawing the snowy-white sheets over his be- 
smeared form. There he lay groaning and 
grunting, the sickest bear ever seen in that 
part of the country. 

When the girls arrived, they were horrified 
at the scene, and were going to lay the broom- 
stick over Bruin, when he started on the run 
for the haymow with the sheets sticking to his 
back! It was some time before the bear got 
well, and still longer before his mistress for 
gave him. 


THE ORATOR. 











Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be ——— words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 


tinued to the next number. The gesture should 


correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


GRANT. 
HE “moon was GONE, — DIMMED 
the myriad sTARS — 
A cold mist veiled heaven’s glori- 
ous arch; — 
When suddenly the brilliant planet 
10MArRS 
Majestic * dawned! with stately, 
upward march, — 
His red shield twinkling, a fiery glow 
From all his armor streaming, 
moved alone 
This sTAR of STRENGTH! while rap- 
tured, gazing, lo! 
I saw the wavering host a moment 
FLOWN 
Return to see this mighty *LEADER * 
RISE, 
With steadfast brow all flamed in 
living light, 
Whose mailed HAND rent the cloud 
of gloom! The skies 
With countless fields of stars AGAIN 
* were bright! 


So, then, our valiant ‘CHIEFTAIN! 
when DESPAIR 
Had trailed its mighty cloud along 
the sky 


- Of our republic’s destiny, and the air 


THUNDERED with DISCONTENT, — 
O, ‘THOU wast nigh, 
The lightnings of a *Jove within thy 
hands, 
That flashed thy genius forth in 
dazzling flame! ' 
While shook the FIRMAMENT at thy 
commands, 

Till DARKNESS * FLED! — and lo! 
thy brightening NAME 
Glowed like a sTar, all lesser lights 

ABOVE, 
On our saved country’s splendid 
horizon! 
As RESOLUTE, 'tSERENE, and 'CALM, 
*twill move, 
Nor aught can BLorT its sparkling 
BEAUTY there; f 
And ah! with ADDED * JEWELS 
brighter YET 
*Twill glitter forth, and blind * 
*FOES with its glare! 
— Portsmouth Journal. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

EREAFTER, in publishing the results of 

Base Ball matches, we propose to do so 
to the extent of the most important matches 
only. The period which must necessarily elapse 
from the time they are received until they ap- 
pear in these columns is of such a length that 
they lose even the local interest attached to 
them. The space gained by this arrangement, 
which will be considerable, will be devoted to 
matters relating to out-door sports of all de- 
scriptions, thereby presenting to our young 
readers instructive and interesting articles in 
each week’s number. 





BASE BALL REPORTS. 


THE GAME IN THE BAST. 
Boston, Mass. 

A match game played on the Common be- 
tween the Irvings and Excelsiors resulted in 
an easy victory for the former by a score of 
41 to 15. 

The Actons had an easy task also in a game 
with the Bay States, defeating them by a score 
of 32 to 7. Suort Stop. 


New London, Ct. 
The Stars of this city played with the Acad- 
emys of Norwich, winning by a score of 22 to g. 


Norwich, Ct. 

The return match between the Academys and 
Stars of this city resulted in favor of the for- 
mer, the score standing, A. 34, S. 15. 


REMLAP. 
Lewiston, Me. 


The Upton Club of Boston paid a visit to 
this city, and played the Androscoggin Club, 
who proved too much for the young gentle- 
men from the Hub. Game was called at. the 
end of the sixth inning, the score standing, 
A. 53, U. 10. 

A match game for the junior championship 
of Maine was also played in this city between 
the Union Club of L. and the North Stars of 
Portland. The latter club were the victors, 
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they scoring 37 to 27 for the U.’s. The em- 


blem of championship is a handsome prize bat. 


Portland, Me. 

The Upton Club of Boston stopped here on 
their way home from Lewiston, and played a 
game with a nine made up from the first and 
second nines of the Eons and Butcher Clubs. 
The Uptons were victorious, they scoring 58 
to 54 for their opponents. 


GAMES WEST AND SOUTH. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The noted Athletic Club of Philadelphia 


were defeated here by the Excelsior Club, the 
score standing 26 to 20. 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

In a game at this place between the Junior 
and Olympic Clubs, the former were victorious 
by a score of 50 to 39. . So saith BALL. 
Albany, N.Y. 

The Nationals of this city defeated the Union 


College nine of Schenectady by the decisive 
score of 86 to 20. PauL KENDALL. 


Cincinnati, O. 

Base Ball is exceedingly lively in this city, 
to judge from the reports sent us. The Buck- 
eyes defeated the Great Westerns by a score of 
28 to1g. The Cincinnati juniors won a ball 
from the Great Western juniors, the score 
standing 53 to17. The Actives (juniors) won 
a victory over the Huguenots by a score of 73 
to 14, playing a fine batting game. The 
Alaska and Ohio Clubs played a match, in 
which the former were victorious, the score 
standing 29 to 25. All of which is submitted 
by DELAWARE. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Cliftons and Eagles played a match at 
Niagara Falls, which resulted in favor of the 
former club by a score of 53 to 41. 


Hoxy Poky. 
Baltimore, Md. 


A match game between the Pastimes of this 
city and the Kendall Deaf Mutes of Washing- 
ton, resulted in favor of the “‘ talkative” nine 
by a score of 79 to 25. 

Turner, Il. 

The Eagles of Batavia and the Lightnings 
played a match, in which the former were the 
victors by a score of 47 to 12. NELTNOR. 


Warsaw, Ill. 

The Mutuals of this place and the Athletes 
of Keokuk, Iowa, played a game in which the 
former “ got away” from the Keokukians by a 
score of 84 to 37. 
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ANSWERS. P 
908. W (hen) (Greek) (meat) s (Greek), 
(tea) (hen) (comb) s (tea) he (tug) of (war) 
— When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war. gog. Bell. og10. Stairs. 11. 
Bold Ned the mate — Old Ed he ate. 912. 
Milwaukee. 913. Eye, Eve. 914. Deed, mad- 
am, Hannah, eye. 915. Make or Break. 916. 
Apple-tree. 917. Astrachan. 918. Breaking 
Away, or The Fortunes of a Student. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 





TRANSPOSITIONS OF BIRDs. 

921. A pencil. 922. Bring him mud. 923. 
No cord. 924. I flog man. 925. A glee. 926. 
H. has a nig. 927. Tread pig, R. 928. Nab 
the man. YorICK. 


Tue TITLE oF A PLaAy. 
(One word in each line.) 
929. “‘ Or as the destinies decree.” 
** And good even to you, sir.” 
**Ts’t possible that on so little acquaintance 
you should like her?” 


** Why should this desert silent be? 
For it is unpeopled.” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


Sans-Pieps. 


930. Curtail a color, and leave a part of the 
face. 931. Curtail a preposition, and leave 
humor. 932. Curtail a geometrical line, and 
leave error. 933. Curtail a cement, and leave 
the olden time. Tommy Toots. 
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ENIGMA. 

934- It is composed of 19 letters. The 5, 4 
is a Latin conjunction. The 12, 7, 1, 3 is an 
open plain. The 11, 2, 9, 19 is what we all do. 
The 16, 15 isa preposition. The 18, 17, 13, 14 
is a color. The 6, 10, 8 is a small animal. 
The whole is a passage in the Revolutionary 
War. H. M 


935- 


REBus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
936. I’m found in the leaf, but not on the tree; 
I sail on the lake, but not on the sea; 
I’m always in love in the beginning of life; 
I’m often found quarreling, but never in strife; 
Please search till you find me, and remember 
aright, 
That, though always invisible, I’m seen in the 
light. VET. 
How does this sentence describe the Ameri- 
can flag? — ; 
937- So the ancients raised songs, pzans, 
anthems, national, glorious, lauding Ephesus’ 
Diana. F. A. R. 


938. Whole, I am worn by many men; omit 
my first, and transpose, I defy; omit my first, 
and again transpose, I am costly; omit my 
fourth, and I am a globular body. 

SYLVAN GROVE. 


939- 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

940. My first is in give, but not in take; 

My second is in hoe, but not in rake; 

My third is in two, but not in four; 

My fourth is in apple, but not in core; 

My whole is a place pretty far in the West: 

So to guess this puzzle you may do your best. 

CuIp. 
CHARADE. 

941. My first is found by the sea-shore; my 

second is a wicked fairy; my whole is the name 





| of a group of islands. 


R. Aus. WILLIs. 
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ANCHO PANZA appeals strongly to our 

affections by the interest-he manifests in 
the subscription line. We expect soon to .be 
his uncle. The covers are of no account if the 
inside matter is all right. — Handy Andy’s co- 
nundrum is the best of his contributions: 
“Why is the name of General Grant like an 
offensive remark to a little girl? It is Ulysses 
(you lie sis).” — Killington thinks ‘“‘ See W. Em 
knows more than any other boy in town;” but 
the head work should be a little better. — Skiff 
is going distracted. He should send better 
puzzles, then. 

We take Gymnast’s second charade. Very 
fair, but the definitions should not be too 
plain. — Elmwood thinks Boston is not to 
be compared to the West. He would not live 
east of Illinois. Send the names whenever 
you can get them, and it is all the same. — 
Toozle’s rebuses have been furnished before. — 
W. H., the numbers bound will be $3.50; the 
other numbers, sixty-two cents. — Ned Noster’s 
contributions are not what we are in need of 
at present. 

N. O. Body thinks it was a good joke to put 
a bumblebee in the bag of beans from which 
his father was planting, while the good man 
was at dinner. Of course when he attempted 
to plant the bumblebee, he was stung for his 
pains. How if N. O. Body’s father had 
played a practical joke upon the young hope- 
ful with the horsewhip? — Eureka’s charades 
should be composed of words of two or more 
syllables, each of which comprises a significant 
word, as, fare-well, wheat-ear, Stone-ham. 

Will A Subscriber Forever inform us who 
wrote the first line of poetry, who invented 
the multiplication table, and who was the first 
person that ate birds for food? We should 
also like some information upon the subject of 
the Queen of Sheba’s wardrobe. Did she wear 
a train three yards long and a bonnet the size 
of an oyster-shell, or not? — Zephyr will im- 
prove with experience. — We find nothing par- 
ticularly inviting among the contributions in 
Licorice John’s racy letter. 

When we visit Hillsboro’, we shall certainly 
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contrive to see Elmwood. — J. G. G. wishes to 
be known as Brave Old Salt. — O. B. Diah 
puts our coarse scribbling to shame with his 
elegant penmanship. His pen-drawings excel 
most of our artists in neatness and fineness of 
touch. He was a drummer-boy in the army 
over four years. Of course he is heartily wel- 
come. So is the first rebus. —D. C. H., Jr., 
we give no answer to such letters. If impor- 
tant enough to write, it is equally important to 
sign the name — unless ashamed of it. 

Richdore, no great harm done. Game ac- 
cepted. — See Lee, our new rule requires all 
who wish for correspondents to send their true 
name (not for publication), and also to give, 
an assurance that they are regular subscribers 
or purchasers of the Magazine. — Gold Pen 
makes his reappearance just as good as new. 
He says, “I want Our Boys and Girls to un- 
derstand that Gold Pen will be true to you, 
them, and the Magazine as long as he has the 
strength to stand up boldly and say so— of 
which he hopes in no little while he can assure 
you. Gold Pen is not made of base metal, 
and he intends to stick to the point!” He at- 
tempts a joke: ‘* Although heretofore the cover 
only of the Magazine has been red, the day is 
not far distant when the Magazine will be 
re(a)d all over.” : 

Hugh Howard’s rebuses are somewhat im- 
perfect. — Tom Thumb’s friendly efforts are 
highly appreciated. — Tempest forgot to send 
answer to his charade. — A Reader will prob- 
ably see somewhat more of Shuffles if he looks 
sharp. — Howard has cut his eye-teeth. He 
says when his Magazine comes, all the boys 
want to borrow it; but he tells them, ‘‘ No, 
sir; if it isn't good enough to buy, it isn’t 
good enough to lend.” We commend his ex- 
ample to all who wish to preserve their num- 
bers. — Maurice K—, we do not wish-to in- ° 
augurate such a system of prize puzzles. — 
Quicksilver, it is generally published at some 
indefinite period, longer or shorter. 


ACCEPTED. 

Insects — Monsieur; cross-word enigma — 
Ham & Eggs; rebus — Sagittaw; proverbial 
anagrams — Tempest; sans-tétes — Kellogg; 
charade — Sylvan Grove. 


DECLINED. 
Brother Jeems, Hoky Poky, N. O. Body, 
Monsieur, Elmwood, J. G. G., Tom Thumb, 
Diamond State, Buck Bradford, Eureka. 


Wisues CorRRESPONDENTS. 
George B. Murray, Box 28, Poultney, Vt. 
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PRESERVING SKINS OF ANIMALS. 


E are in receipt of several letters from dif- 

ferent correspondents making inquiries 
regarding the best methods of preserving the 
skins of fur-bearing and other animals; but the 
press of matter in our columns has, until now, 
prevented an answer. 

In the first place, fur-bearing animals should 
not be killed out of their proper season, which, 
in this latitude, is from the beginning of No- 
vember until the last of March. A little earlier 
than the first, and a little later than the last 
dates is allowable; but only in the winter and 
early spring is the fur in its best condition. 

Our readers have doubtless noticed, in exam- 
ining furs, that, while some were harsh, and 
wiry, and thin, others of the same varieties 
were soft, downy, and very thick near the skin: 
the former of these had been taken from ani- 
mals which were caught in summer or early 
autumn, after they had ‘‘ moulted,” or shed the 
down or soft portion of the fur, leaving nothing 
but the thin or hairy part. The others had 
been taken in the proper season, and were, in 
the right sense, furs. 

We would remark here to our young lady 
readers, that, in purchasing furs, a sure test of 
what dealers call a ‘ prime” fur is the length 
and density of the down next the skin; this can 
be readily determined by blowing a brisk cur- 
rent of air from the mouth ‘“‘ against the set of 
the fur;” if the fibres open readily, exposing 
the skin to the view, reject the article; but if 
the down is so dense that the breath cannot 
penetrate it, or at most shows but a small por- 
tion of the skin, the article may be accepted. 

If it is important that the animals should be 
captured in the proper season, it is equally es- 
sential that they should be taken in traps, and 
not shot, or otherwise mutilated. Skins that are 
taken from animals which have been caught in 
traps are vastly more valuable for use or for the 
trade than skins of those killed by shot. Shot- 
holes in the skin, only of the size of the directly 
entering shot, injure the skins merely to the ex- 
tent of the size of the holes; but the proportion 


of direct entrances by shot to oblique or slant- |. 


ing and glancing ones is very small. Now, a 
glancing shot-wound on the skin is apparently 
a small matter, but it really injures it very 
considerably; the pellet ploughs out a passage 





through the fur as nicely as would a razor or 
hot iron; and, of course, the skin is disfigured. 
Dealers will tell you that in all skins so cut by 
shot, they remove the injured portion and re- 
place with a patch: this additional labor and 
the irregular appearance of the skin affect its 
value very much; and in such animals as the 
ermines and small sables the shot pelt is well 
nigh valueless. Steel-traps set in or about the 
haunts of the animals are effectual, and should 
be always used. 

After the animal is captured, it is also very 
important that the skin should be taken from 
the body carefully and economically, an inju- 
dicious cut sometimes wasting a large part of 
the skin, if not rendering it valueless. The 
best and most approved method of skinning 
fur-bearing animals is to commence by cutting 
the skin around the hind feet, and then slitting 
the skin down inside the hind legs to the body, 
joining the two slits between the hind legs;. 
then remove the skin on the tail by pushing up , 
the thumb-nail, or a thin, flat piece of wood, 
against the bone of the tail, and draw off the ° 
skin, Now commence to draw the body of the 
animal through the slit already made, without 
enlarging it, drawing the skin over itself, the 
fur side within ; when the fore feet are reached, 
cut the skin away from them at the wrist, and 
then skin over the head until the mouth is 
reached, when the skin should be finally re- 
moved at the lips. 

A thin board, wide enough at one end to 
stretch the broadest part of the skin, and ta- 
pered at the other end sufficiently to enter the 
skin of the head, should be prepared before- 
hand to stretch the skin upon. Many trappers 
use wide,'smooth shingles, cut to the required 
form; and we have often noticed that the trap- 
per’s outfit always bears a conspicuous bundle 
of these stretchers. The skin should be drawn 
tightly over the stretcher, the fur side within; 
the back on one s/de of the shingle, — not the 
edge, — the belly on the other. With a sharp. 
knife every particle of the fat and flesh should 
now be scraped from the pelt, carefully avoid- 
ing cutting it, the stretched and tender skin 
being easily severed by the knife. After it is 
thoroughly cleaned, it should be hung up ina 
room or shed until it is dried: on no account 
should it be exposed to the sun or the fire, but 
it should gradually dry in the shade. When 
completely cured, the board may be removed, 
and the pelt is ready for market. 

For especial purposes it is sometimes desira- 
ble that the skin be rendered soft and pliable. 
This is done by bending it in different direc- 
tions between the fingers, and rubbing it with 
coarse Indian meal. 





